BY ORDER OF THE SHAH

somewhat since our advent, and the rivers looked like
shiny black serpents sunning themselves on a grassy bank.
Here and there a red flare blared over a hill crest. A
ribbon road wound about the spurs.

We alighted for an hour or two at Haft Khel, the
Seven Hills, as large an oil-field as Masjid-i-Suleiman.
Starting off again, we sighted Ahwaz, once Alexander's
chief port.

"The original name/5 said Rumi, "is a form of the
Arabic kuz> a body of people. Here milady built a bridge
to ensure the arrival of her aquatic lover in a more pre-
sentable and less exhausted condition. Originally a
prosperous district about the town was called Suq-al-Ahwaz,
where were traces of a dyke built by a rich merchant who
made a corner in sugar. He withheld his store until it
would fetch a wickedly high price, then opened his sacks,
which proved to contain nothing but huge black scorpions,
so vindictive that, as they moved, their tails cut a thick
carpet in two. So many scorpions were there that the
inhabitants of the town fled, never to return."

In the time of the Caliphate, Ahwaz grew sugar, which
throve in the summer heat, and boasted a large sugar
factory. At one time, too, the town was famous for silken
carpets. A poet once compared his lady's cheeks to the
smooth weaving of Ahwaz. Nasr-ud-Din Shah renamed
the town Bund-i-Nasr-ud-Din, after himself. At that time
it was said that the air of Ahwaz made people stupid, that
of Mosul prudent, and that of Isfahan greedy.

All around we saw desert, separated from the Bakhtiari
mountains by a long stubborn outcrop of rock. We flew
on. In the hot sunshine, blue pools looked like Love-in-
the-Mist, lazy borders edged with fluffy green. The Karun
wound in and out, cutting the land into a jig-saw puzzle.

We alighted at Abadan for luncheon. Taking off again,
the aeroplane turned her nose north-west, away from the
forest of tanks and chimneys, for all the world like the ruins
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